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BOOK NOTES. 

Professor Henry P. Johnston has added another to his thorough 
and interesting studies of New York history during the Revolution 
by the issue of his volume on The Storming of Stony Point (New 
York, James T. White & Co. — 231 pp.). The first half of the book 
consists of a careful study of the event, considered as a part of the 
general scheme of operations for the year 1779 ; the last half is 
filled with a collection of contemporary letters and documents, which 
furnish the authority for the most important statements made in the 
text. Of special interest is the new material brought to light from 
English sources. 

In his new volume, The Mississippi Valley in the Civil War, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900), Mr. John Fiske tells in his vivid 
and entertaining way the story of Donelson, Stone River, Vicks- 
burg, Nashville and the other campaigns of the West. There is no 
attempt to present new facts or new judgments in connection with 
the subjects treated ; but the familiar facts and the very sound judg- 
ments to which the author gives his approval are so well set forth as 
abundantly to justify the publication. 

The first quarter of Col. A. K. McClure's new book, Our Presidents, 
and how we make them (New York, Harpers, 1900. — 418 pp.), is a per- 
functory account of presidential elections down to 1848. With the 
campaign of that year began the author's personal relations with 
presidential politics — relations which became, with the rise of the 
Republican Party, of the most intimate character ; and he is therefore 
able to furnish a large amount of interesting information as to what 
went on in that eternally fascinating realm known as the " inside." 
The range and variety of Colonel McClure's acquaintance and activity 
are illustrated by the fact that he was prominently involved in the 
negotiations that preceded the choice of Lincoln in the Republican 
Convention of i860, as well as in those that led to the choice of 
Cleveland in the Democratic Convention of 1884 ; and he is able to 
tell from his immediate personal knowledge how Mr. Hanna was 
forced to accept the gold plank in the Republican platform of 1896. 
All of the author's stories are interesting, but some of them verge 
upon the legendary and mythical — as, for example, that which 
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attributes Conkling's course in the Hayes-Tilden dispute to the 
influence of Kate Chase Sprague, who thus avenged on Tilden the 
defeat of her father's nomination in 1868. 

The Territorial Acquisitions of the United States: An Historical 
Review, by Edward Bicknell (Boston, Small, Maynard & Co., 1899), 
purports to " recite in detail all the precedents established by the 
United States" on that subject, and to tell "the whole truth, in 
simple graphic language, concerning every event" having "any 
relation " thereto. This is an ambitious project to carry out in no 
small duodecimo pages. A few examples of the manner in which it 
has been performed may be taken at random. We are told (pp. 36, 
37) that Florida was ceded for $5,000,000, and that Spain " may have 
regarded the money as worth more to her " than a troubled possession 
of the province. In fact, Spain received no money ; it was paid by 
the United States directly to its own citizens, in satisfaction of their 
claims against Spain. The date of the Louisiana purchase is given 
(p. 106) as 1802, and it is represented (p. 107) that we obtained 
"cessions" of territory from Mexico in "1846 [sic~\ and 1853." It 
is said that, when Lewis and Clark started on their expedition, 
" Louisiana was ours, and their route lay all the way in the territory 
of the United States " ; although it is elsewhere stated (p. 40) that 
" Oregon is the one addition to our domain which has come to us 
by discovery and occupation." The treaty of 1846 is referred to 
(p. 48) as having fixed " the northern boundary of Oregon," as if the 
dispute has been one of the boundary of the territory, rather than of 
title to it. 

Maximilian in Mexico: A Woman's Reminiscences of the French 
Intervention, 1862-186/, by Sara Yorke Stevenson, Sc.D. (New York, 
The Century Company, 1899), is the outgrowth of a series of arti- 
cles which appeared in The Century Magazine in 1897 on the French 
intervention in Mexico and the reign of Maximilian. In the rounded 
and elaborated form in which the subject is now presented, we have 
the personal recollections of the author (who describes herself as 
" one of the latest survivors of the drama " ), with an admixture of 
the results of historical investigation. The two things are so com- 
bined that the book cannot strictly be called either a volume of remi- 
niscences or an historical work ; yet it possesses an interest and a 
charm of its own, and will serve to convey to the reader much trust- 
worthy information concerning an episode of which little is popularly 
known. In the preparation of the historical part the best sources 
have been consulted, and they have been used with discrimination 
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and good judgment. Here and there a document is given which 
throws a more vivid light on the scene than any effort at " word 
painting " could possibly do. As examples, we may refer to the 
letter of General Prim to Napoleon III of March 17, 1862 (p. 25), 
and the " Bando Negro "of Maximilian of October 3, 1865 (p. 309). 
The letter of General Prim, though it has often been ascribed to 
sinister motives, has always seemed to us to exhibit so much states- 
manship as to render any apology for writing it superfluous. 

In a work entitled An Outline of Political Growth in the Nineteenth 
Century (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1900. — xiii, 616 pp.), 
Mr. E. H. Sears takes as his theme the emancipation of the "op- 
pressed and suffering commoner" from the "deadening tyranny" 
which prevailed prior to the French Revolution. He contents him- 
self, however, with sketching chronologically the history of the various 
nations of the world, except China. These he arranges under the 
following heads : (1) Continental Europe, including the Latin nations, 
Southeastern Europe and Russia, and the Teutonic nations ; (2) 
Great Britain and her colonies ; (3) The United States ; (4) Spanish 
and Portuguese America ; and (5) unclassified countries. The prin- 
ciple of classification is that of a community of natural impulse and 
political experience, which emanates from similarity of racial char- 
acteristics, geographical situation or historical circumstances. Thus, 
although Belgium, San Marino and Andorra are found among the 
Latin nations, Spanish and Portuguese America is treated separately, 
while Hayti and San Domingo fall into still another category. It is 
hard to understand why Mr. Sears groups Belgium with the Latin 
nations, because its " politics are dominated by the excitable South- 
ern temper," when he asserts in the same breath that the Celtic 
element has " controlled its political development " (p. 4). Nor, in 
the light of recent occurrences, can the reason for associating Austria- 
Hungary with Russia — namely, that it is peopled by races that have 
the "subservient Oriental temper" — be regarded as exactly cogent. 
Frequent errors of statement (for example, that the representation in 
the German Bundesrath is apportioned according to population), a 
distinct bias against the Latin peoples and the inconsistency of nar- 
rating the latest details of the Dreyfus case, while omitting any 
reference to the tremendous political activity in China, tend to limit 
the usefulness of the book as a study of nineteenth-century conditions. 

The advocates of the materialistic interpretation of history have 
not been content to explain law and politics in terms of economics. 
Some of the more extreme among the younger socialists have gone 
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so far as to maintain that not only the history of philosophy, but 
religion itself, is to be interpreted by economic categories. Some re- 
cent attempts to apply this method to the origin of Christianity have 
led to a vigorous refutation by Hermann Kohler, in his book entitled, 
Socialistische Irrlehren von der Entstehung des Christentums und ihre 
Widerlegung (Leipzig, Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1899. — 272 pp.). 
As was to be expected, the task was not a difficult one : it is easy 
to show that a spiritual movement cannot be explained on merely 
material grounds. In the heat of his argument, however, Herr 
Kohler goes too far in attempting to minimize the importance of 
certain social conditions which rendered the reception of the new 
doctrines easier than it would otherwise have been. 

We noticed some time ago (Political Science Quarterly, XIV, 
181, 565) the first volumes of the collected writings of the French 
economist and statesman, Lfon Say. The same publishers have now 
issued a companion volume containing his biography, written by M. 
Georges Michel {Lion Say:sa vie, ses ceuvres. Paris, Calmann LeVy, 
1899. — 581 pp.). Although devoted largely to his public career, the 
book affords many little glimpses into his private life, which was one 
of exceptional contentment and distinction. Here again we notice 
what unremitting study and hard work are necessary to give even the 
most brilliant man a position of enduring reputation. Le'on Say was 
not only a homnte d'esfrit, but a close student. The bibliography of 
his books, printed addresses and essays covers no less than twenty- 
three closely printed pages. M. Michel's book is a well-deserved 
tribute to the greatest of recent French ministers of finance, and 
incidentally forms no mean contribution to French fiscal history. 

The younger French writers have, during the past few years, shown 
a commendable interest in the subject of economic history in their 
own country. The Abbe - Galiani, although an Italian and often 
quoted by his countrymen on other topics, is known in the history 
of economics principally for the important part he played in the strug- 
gle between mercantilism and physiocracy in France. M. Eugene 
Gaudemet discusses this whole period in his work entitled L'Abbi 
Galiani et la question du commerce des bits. (Paris, Arthur Rousseau, 
1899. — 2 33 PP")* The author gives a vivid account of the charac- 
teristics and general philosophy of the brilliant Abbe*, and analyzes 
the practical common-sense views of his hero, in opposition to the 
dreams of the physiocrats. He vindicates for Galiani the title of the 
forerunner of the historical or comparative school. But such a claim 
might equally well be made for almost all of the opponents of the 
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physiocrats. Incidentally, M. Gaudemet shows that Galiani's recall 
from his diplomatic post at Paris, which immediately followed the 
appearance of his celebrated letters on the corn question, had noth- 
ing to do with that particular controversy. 

It is difficult to see the justification for the reprint in abridged form, 
by Professor Charles R. Henderson, of Thomas Chalmers's Christian 
and Civic Economy in the Large Towns (New York, Scribners, 1900. — 
35° PP-)- That Chalmers was a good man, that he had some sensi- 
ble ideas on the practical problems of pauperism and that he is in 
part responsible for the idea of the later University settlements, is, 
indeed, true. But his writings on general economic problems are well- 
nigh valueless. Where he followed the classical economists, as in 
the doctrine of population and wages, he accepted their errors ; and 
where he opposed the economists, he was in almost every instance 
wrong. Professor Henderson has in his introduction a chapter 
in criticism of Chalmers's social teachings which is entirely too 
mild, and another chapter entitled " Some of the Important Contri- 
butions of Dr. Chalmers to Modern Social Movements of Thought 
and Action." The first sentence in this chapter begins : "It cannot 
be claimed that our author made any important contribution to 
economic or political theory." 

The recent progress of French socialism has been so rapid that 
students of the problem will be especially interested in two works 
which have appeared during the past few months. The one is the 
collection of essays by the intellectual leader of the socialist move- 
ment in France, Professor Jean Jaures, under the title, Action socialiste 
(Paris, Georges Bellais, 1899. — i2mo, 558 pp.). This is the first of 
a series of volumes, and contains his chief speeches during the past 
decade. The subjects discussed in this volume are summed up 
under the two heads of " Socialism and Education " and " Socialism 
and the Nations." There is very little of economic socialism in the 
work; for when a socialist like M. Jaures discusses education or 
international politics, his conclusions do not differ much from those 
that would be accepted by an average American with a moderate 
degree of interest in social reform. The other book is a steno- 
graphic report of the Proceedings of the General Congress of Socialist 
Organizations, held in France last December (Paris, Socie'te' Nou- 
velle de Librairie de l'FLdition, 1900. — nmo, 495 pp.). This Con- 
gress was interesting, being the first successful attempt to reunite 
into one body all the various sections which have, until now, been 
almost at swords' points. One of the most important questions 
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that came up is put in the following terms : Does the class struggle 
permit a socialist to take part in a bourgeois ministry? This, as is 
well known, refers to the present minister of commerce in France, 
who happens to be a socialist. Jaures and Guesde were, as usual, 
leaders in the Congress. The discussions, as was to be expected in 
so young an organization, were not so temperate or so conservative 
as those of their older brethren across the Rhine. 

L'Imp&t sur les successions en Angleterre, en France et en Belgique is 
the title of an essay of 140 pages by Georges Vanden Bossche, 
reprinted from the Revue dcs Questions Scientifiques (Louvain, Pol- 
leunis et Ceuterick, 1900). The work is devoted mainly to an 
examination of the changes introduced in the English death duties 
by the Finance Act of 1894, and of the reforms recently proposed 
in France and Belgium, in comparison with the existing inheritance 
taxes. There is an interesting and even lively account of the 
parliamentary debates on the subject in each of the three countries ; 
for the author seems to have the knack of extracting juice from the 
driest sources. The discussion in each case involves the question of 
progressive rates, and the author adds his own views on the theory 
of that subject. He approves of progressive taxation as a compensa- 
tion for the regressivity of indirect taxes. It may not be generally 
known in America that the French Senate, as well as the Chamber 
of Deputies, has voted in favor of the principle of progressive 
inheritance taxes, though the two chambers have not agreed upon 
the details of a measure embodying the principle. 

Thanks to the Muse'e Social, a series of works on the conditions 
of labor in the various countries of the world has been undertaken 
by young scientists especially designated for this purpose. The 
United States has fared better in some respects than the European 
countries. A year or two ago M. Rousiers published his book on 
trusts, or the concentration of capital ; and now there appears, from 
the pen of M. Louis Vigouroux, a companion book on the concentra- 
tion of labor (La Concentration dcs forces ouvrieres dans I' Amirique du 
Nord. Paris, Armand Colin & Cie. — 1 2mo, 362 pp.). M. Vigouroux 
is professor of political economy at the Paris Architectural School, 
a title which in itself suggests how much broader is the scope of 
professional education in France than with us. The author visited 
this country three times — in 1893-94, in 1896-97 and again in 1898 
— and made good use of his opportunities, not only by collecting a 
mass of material on the trades-union question, but also by visiting in 
person the important cities. His book is not so much a study of 
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trade unionism in itself as a discussion of the attempts at union 
between the various organizations. He takes up in turn the typog- 
raphers, the printing trades, the cigar-makers and the carpenters, and 
shows the degree of federation that has been accomplished. A large 
part of the book is naturally devoted to the American Federation of 
Labor. His history and analysis of the methods of collective bar- 
gaining in this country are by no means exhaustive, but put much 
important material in interesting form. He is not in any sense a 
radical ; but his conclusions as to the past and the future of feder- 
ated labor are distinctly optimistic. It is a book worth reading by 
Americans, as well as by Frenchmen. 

Die Konsumption der wichtigsten Kulturlander, by Kurt Apelt 
(Berlin, Putthammer & Miihlbrecht, 1899), is a painstaking collection 
of statistics — apparently a doctor's dissertation, prepared under the 
direction of Professor Conrad. The author considers thirteen arti- 
cles of personal consumption (food, etc.) and nineteen of technical 
consumption (coal, iron, etc.). The enormously increased per capita 
consumption of both during the last few decades points unmistakably 
to increased well-being of the mass of the people. 

The Cost of Living, as modified by Sanitary Science, by Mrs. Ellen 
H. Richards (John Wiley & Sons), contains a great deal of good 
advice to young housekeepers about keeping accounts, avoiding waste 
in food, distributing the income correctly and caring for the health 
of the family ; but there are very few directions how to do all this 
scientifically. The title would seem to demand some information in 
regard to the nutritive qualities of different food materials and the 
ways of combining them in proportions conducive to health. 

The Past and Present Condition of Public Hygiene and State Medi- 
cine, by Samuel W. Abbott, is one of the monographs presented by 
the Department of Social Economy for the United States Com- 
mission to the Paris Exposition of 190c. It gives very carefully 
prepared statements, illustrated by charts, of the growth and activity 
of state and municipal boards of health, of the water and sewerage 
systems of cities and towns, of vital statistics and of some facts in 
regard to medical education in the United States. The work is 
authoritative, on account of the author's experience and long interest 
in such matters. 

The War Department has issued three bulletins on the census of 
Cuba and two on that of Porto Rico. The statistics cover popula- 
tion by departments, municipal districts, cities and wards, age, sex, 
race, nativity, conjugal condition and literacy. Our new possession 
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(Porto Rico) is about three times the area of Long Island and has a 
population of 953,243. Of these 59,390 are negroes, 304,352 of 
mixed blood and 75 Chinese, making a total colored population of 
363,817, or 38.2 per cent of the total population. The age statistics 
show a large number of children, and only 1 1 .8 per cent over the age 
of 45, indicative of low vitality. The number of single persons is 
very large, even if we add to the married those not legally married 
but living together as man and wife by mutual consent. The pro- 
portion of illiterates is 83 per cent — higher than in any state of this 
Union or in any of the other West India Islands. 

With the appearance of the third volume of the Dictionary of 
Political Economy (Macmillan, 1899. — 762 pp.), Mr. Inglis Palgrave 
brings his great work to a close. In a modest preface he explains 
the ideals with which he set out. Not only has the work taken 
the unremitting labor of twelve long years, but the success that 
has been achieved would have been impossible without that broad- 
mindedness, that common sense and that equipoise of judgment 
that have characterized the editor and have earned for him the 
gratitude of all English-speaking students. Taken all in all, the 
Dictionary of Political Economy is the best of its kind in any lan- 
guage. It may be favorably compared with its French prototypes, in 
that it does not try to teach any one set of doctrines, but knows only 
truth for its own sake. It differs from the German economic cyclo- 
paedias in the conciseness and the lucidity of its articles and in the 
wealth of its biographical and bibliographical detail in respect to 
English authors. To call attention to any of the specially note- 
worthy articles in this volume is needless, as the work has already 
earned its place in every library, however small, which deals at all 
with economic literature. A very full and admirably printed index 
materially enhances the value of the work. 



